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Send for SUTTON’S 
1933 


Catalogue 


WILL you invest 3§ Cet.ts 
in what is pee A the 
most beautiful seed cata- 
logue ever published? 
Garden lovers will count 
the money well spent even 
if they never buy a packet 
of seed from it. It is more 
than a catalogue. But get 
this big, 200-page book 
and see for yourself. More 
than a hundred illustra- 
tions of flowers—many in SCHIZANTHUS— 
color—help make it casy ‘Sim's Panpfee- 
to select the seeds you wed. 50 and 30 conts 
4 packet. 





want. Cultural directions 
tell what, when, how 
and where to plant for best results. 
You'll find superior strains of your 
favorites as im pe rare varieties from 
the Far East, Africaand South America. 
And Sutton quality—world-famous— 
assures thrifty growth and large, color- 
ful blooms. Senc for the catalogue to- 
day. Mailed postpaid for 35 cents (Inter- 
national Money Order). On all orders 
for $3 or more, 35 cents worth of addi- 
tional seeds (your choice) will be sent 
free, making the catalogue cost nothing. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Dept. C2, 
Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








PLANTS 


indoors need 
this protection,too 





WL ibsons, 


PLANT SPRAY, “4 


4 Fs a\ 





Nowhere are the ravages of insects greater tnan 
in greenhouse or conservatory. The beauty and 
delight of indoor gardens can best be protected 
by regular spraying. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is absolutely safe under glass. It is non-poisonous, 
clean, easy to use, constant in strength and com- 
position, Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used 
and recommended by officers and members of the 
Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Dept. E-11 
SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland. Ohio 


West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 








New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Abercrombie, John. (821 West Pender St., Vancouver, B. C.) “Rare 


seeds of the Pacific Northwest.” 

Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Cal.) “South African bulbs.” 

American Forestry Co. (Pembine, Wis.) “Trees and shrubs, sced- 
lings, bulbs, etc.” 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) “Fall catalog.” 

Breck, Jos. & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) “Gardening with 
bulbs.” 

Bristol Nurseries. (Bristol, Conn.) “Fall price list, bulbs, roses, 
perennials.” 

Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, England.) (General 
catalogs.) 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Burpee Building, Phil., Pa.) “Bulbs for fall 
planting.” 

Cant, Benjamin R. & Sons, Ltd. (Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, 
England.) “Roses.” 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Or.) “Hardy lilies.” 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) “Star roses.” 

Conley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Or.) “Bulbs 
for fall planting.” 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass.) “Autumn 
list of hardy liliums and Dutch bulbs.” ; 

Gogel, Walter A., Co. (884 Orchard St., Toledo, Ohio.) “Zinc plant 
labels.” 

Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N. J.) “Hardy 
perennial plants.” 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) “Hardy herbaceous and alpine 
plants, 1932-33.” : 
Henderson’s Botanical Gardens. (Rt. 9, Greensburg, Ind.) “Native 

flowering and medicinal plants.” 
Hereford’s Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) “Fall planting list . .. perennials 
and rock plants.” 
Hill Iris & Peony Farm. (LaFontaine, Kan.) “Fall catalog of Iris 
and Peony.” ; 
Hopedale Nurseries. (J. W. Griesemer, Hopedale, Ill.) “Choice wild 
lants.” 

‘Sane. J. F., Nurseries. (P. O. Box 356, Lancaster, Pa.) “Price list, 
nut trees.” 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N. Y., N. Y.) “Autumn 
specials.” 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) “Flower planting guide for the 
South.” 

Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd. (Woking, Surrey, England.) (Lilies and 
bulbs.) 

Kohankie, Henry, & Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) “Price list, fall and 
spring.” 

Kordes’, W. Soéhne. (Sparrieshoop bei Elmshorn, Holstein, Ger- 
many.) “Rosensorten.” 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Inc. (Hampton, Va.) (Evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs, fall.) 

Lemoine, V. & Son. (Rue du Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France.) 
(General fall catalog.) 

Leonard, A. M., & Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) “Worthwhile flowering 
shrubs.” 

Linville Nurseries. (Linville, N. C.) “Azaleas, Kalmias, Rhododen- 
drons, hemlocks, and other hardy plants.” 

Long, J. D. (Boulder, Col.) “Fall garden book.” 

Mountain View Nurseries. (A. F. Emberley, Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec.) 
“Hardy plants.” 

Old Rose Nursery. (Lusby, Calvert County, Md.) “Old roses.” 

Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd. (Orpington, Kent, England.) “Irises.” 

Perry Seed Co. (12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) (Bulbs.) 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) (Bulbs, rock plants, peren- 
nials, pansies.) 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Cal.) “Californian and other West American 
bulbs and plants.” “Perennial plants from all over the world.” 

Rivers, Thos. & Son, Ltd. (The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts., 
England.) (General 1932-33 catalog.) 

Rockmont Nursery. (D. M. Andrews, P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Col.) 
“Autumn catalog of new and noteworthy plants.” 

Rocky Mountain Evergreen & Nursery Co. (Evergreen, Col.) “Ever- 
greens and plants raised in the Colorado mountains.” 

Roehrs, Julius, Co. (Rutherford, N. J.) “Greenhouse and window box 
plants.” 

Rose Valley Nurseries. (Lyon. N. Y.) “New roses for 1933.” 

Ross, J. W. (Centralia, Ill.) “Peony and dahlia aristocrats.” 

Smith, Geo. N. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) “Iris, peonies, phlox, del- 
phiniums.” 


| Smith’s Bulb Gardens. (Lower Asotin Rd., Clarkston, Wash.) “Fall 


list—bulbs.” 

Snowberger, D. H. (Payette, Id.) “Native plants and seeds.” 

Tantau, Math. (Uetersen in Holstein, Germany.) “Preisliste (roses) 
1932-1933.” 

Tebben’s Bulb Acres. (Concord Rd., Milwaukie, Or.) 
grown hardy bulbs.” 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., England.) “Sweet peas and 
bulbs.” 

Van Engelen, A. J., Inc. (P. O. Box 2, Hillegom, Holland.) (Bulbs.) 

Vaughan’s Seed Store. (47-49 Barclay St., N. Y., N. Y.) “Fall edi- 
tion.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris ler, 
France.) “Automne.” 

Waverdale Seeds & Bulbs. (DeMole & Kisch, Private Bag, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Natal, So. Africa.) “Seeds and bulbs.” 

Wayman, Robert. (3909 214th Place, Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) “Reduced 
prices on choice irises.” 


“Oregon 





GARDENERS’ 
GHRONICLE 


Gardening for 1932 is over—it 
is time now to plan for next 
year. If you appreciate sound 
practical information, you will 
find the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
a wonderful aid. It brings the 
advice of experts at a time 
when it is most useful. Spe- 
cial six months’ subscription, 
$1.00. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
Liberal Discounts for Fall 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Derr. H BARRE, VT. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 








Perennial and 
Rock Garden Special 


Choice of either 10 Perennials or 10 
Rock Plants, our selection, $2. Usual 
price $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. 




















“] want to tell you of the extraordinary 
pleasure and benefit that I have de- 
rived from THE NEW FLORA AND 
SILVA. It’s a beautiful piece of work. 
not only in the make-up but in the 
character of the articles.” 


That is what a Brooklyn reader writes. Do 
you know this de luxe international horti- 
cultural quarterly with its lovely illustra- 
tions and informative articles on all that is 
best in plants and their cultivation? 


A year’s subscription is only 
$3.50, post free, and will make 
a unique Christmas gift to all 
friends who are keen gardeners. 


Published every quarter by Dulau 
& Co., Ltd., 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England. 


An illustrated prospectus of the journal 
will gladly be mailed free on request; and 
also catalogues of botanical and gardening 
books in which they are specialists. Take 
advantage of the rate of exchange and send 
a list of your requirements in gardening 
literature, 
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by PETERSON 


On pleasant Autumn days, 
plant our mature, field-hard- 
ened Roses. The result is 
stronger, healthier growth and 
more perfect blooms next season, “Reasons 
Why” and complete information in the 28tk 
annual issue of 


“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 


the valuable Rose catalog, sent Free East 
of the Rocky Mts. 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS RD., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


SEEDS 











Fringed Gentian ........... 50c pkg 
Cardinal Flower 
Closed Gentian } ee cescercee 25c pkg 


Also Native Wild Plants 


MYRON S. WHEELER 
BERLIN MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








New York, N. Y. 


e 
Inc. 
Main Store: 
867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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DO YOUR PLANTING 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


IRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in 
the best of shape by next Spring. 


DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October let. 


See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY — ALL STOOK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





Roses for Fail Planting 


Strong, two-year-old, field-grown, dor- 
mant plants, which if put into the 
ground this Fall will produce beautiful 
flowers next Summer. 

Dreer’s Autumn Catalog lists 
Roses and all Plants, Seeds and Bulbs 
which should be planted in the Fall. 
Write for free copy. 


these 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Dept. T-1 
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AT LAST! A Good Mole Trap! 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! 


The ACME is small, safe, sure and easily set. 
Cadmium plated. Endorsed by U. S. Dept. 
Agri. operators, green keepers; park and ceme- 
tery Supts., farmers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
etc. At your dealers or postpaid direct. 


C. E. GRELLE, Greenuitis, PortTLaNp, Ore. 
EASTERN REP. ROMAINE B. WARE, BRIDGETON, N. J. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


| HORTICULTURE 
| Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 


SESH AASO SSS PL OHES ED OSES 6.09469 F 600609? 606069096000 00608% 











| Glen Isle Farm 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 








Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
FROM YOUR 


MANURE tLicut socket 


Heat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 
—-stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 
ers are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
placed and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
3’x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
post prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
you wish. 
THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 

HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OHIO 


NOW READY 


New Crop Seeds — Louisiana Irises 


Collected especially for me from large-flow- 
ered plants of brilliant colors. Packet, 25 
cents; five packets, $1.00. Add postage, 














| 5 and 10 cents for these quantities. 


FRANCES E. McILVAINE 


Downingtown, Penna. 





Bp saw 


Unusual wild flower and shrub seeds for 
sale. Send for list. Alice E. Hyde, 242 
Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











GLEN GARDENS 


Six different plants and ferns gathered 
from the forest, bedded in wood soil in & 
container ready to place on window sill. 
Pretty and interesting from the first, may 
be transplanted to the terrarium or dish 
garden. Ideal for the shutin. $1 postpaid. 


GRACE DOW ALFORD 
R. D. 92, KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 





Do You Know Your 
Colors? 


The unique Fischer Color Chart was de- 
signed for gladiolus growers, but has 
proved a boon to all garden workers who 
are interested in color combinations and 
color groupings. 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 
AND EASY TO USE 


Price $2.00 
Only $1.00 to members of the 
New England Gladiolus Society 


Send Check to 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Entered as second-class 


matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., newly elected president 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. 
This unusual photograph was taken at the 
summer home of Mrs. Burrage in Ipswich, Mass. 


(See Page 414) 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Important Medal Award Announced 


bbe George Robert White Medal of Honor for 1932 has 
been awarded to Mr. W. A. Manda of South Orange, 
N. J. This announcement is made by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the trustees having voted the award on 
recommendation of a committee of which Professor Oakes 
Ames of Harvard University is chairman. 

Mr. Manda has long been a unique figure in American 
horticulture and is widely known throughout the country, 
having attended many conventions and exhibited at many 
shows. Altogether he has won over 2,000 prizes and some 
400 cups and med-'s, some of these awards coming from 
exhibitions in cities as far away as London, Ghent and Ham- 
burg. His last trip to Europe was made for the purpose of 
exhibiting at the great International Exhibition in London, 
at which time he scored many notable successes. 

Mr. Manda has always been interested in the extension of 
horticulture and all its branches and has done much to pro- 
mote the introduction and dissemination 
of new and valuable plants. The com- 
pany which he heads owns the largest 
and most varied collection of plants to 
be found in any commercial range in the 
United States. They include many hy- 
brids originated by Mr. Manda and not 
to be found elsewhere. Much of the 
present-day popularity of cacti and suc- 
culents is due to Mr. Manda’s efforts in 
behalf of these plants. His collection is 
a very large one and is constantly being 
increased. 

Mr. Manda was born November 11, 
1862, near Prague, Bohemia (now 
Czecho-Slovakia). He was the son of a 
forester and the oldest of 14 children. He 
chose horticulture as a life work and 
spent two years each in Vienna, Paris, 
and London, acquiring information and 
practice. He was less than 21, however, 
when he came to the United States, 
accepting an immediate offer to become 
an assistant at the Harvard University 
Botanic Garden in Cambridge, Mass. A 
few months later he was put in charge of 
the gardens, and five years afterwards he resigned to enter 
business at Short Hills, N. J. Later he moved to South Orange 
and established the present business. He has taken an active 
interest in home affairs and for 14 years has been a member 
of the Recreation Commission, in spite of the fact that he 
also has membership in 34 horticultural and scientific organi- 
zations. 





MR. W. ALBERT MANDA 


Awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor 


Two Other Special Medal Awards 


Two other special medal awards are announced by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The Jackson Dawson 
Memorial Medal has been bestowed upon Charles O. Dexter 
of Sandwich, Mass., for his work with rhododendrons and 
azaleas. Mr. Dexter is an amateur but has had remarkable 
success in propagating and growing these plants. His present 
collection is a very large one and includes rare varieties seldom 
found elsewhere. 

The Thomas Roland Medal has been awarded to Dr. 
Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., another unique figure in 
the horticultural world. Dr. Kendall is also an amateur, but 
for half a century has specialized in fruit growing and for 40 
years has exhibited at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. He has won many prizes, especially 
for grapes and pears. He has a high reputation as a grower of 
grapes in particular, his vineyard being located in a remark- 
able natural formation the geologists call a kettle hole. 

Dr. Kendall has experimented with 
every grape which will grow in this cli- 
mate and in addition has been skilful 
with viniferous grapes of European ori- 
gin, although the vines require protec- 
tion each Winter. In addition to many 
other awards, Dr. Kendall has twice re- 
ceived the president's cup for exhibits at 
Horticultural Hall. 





Garden Awards in Massachusetts 


Garden awards have been voted by 
the trustees of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society on recommendation of 
the Committee on Gardens, of which 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer is chairman, as 
follows: 

A silver medal to Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster for a beautiful and outstanding 
rose garden on the shores of Buzzards 
Bay at Quissett, a garden showing the 
perfection of culture. 

A silver medal to Mr. Dudley L. Pick- 
man of Bedford for a Spring bog garden 
on the banks of the Sudbury River 
showing great knowledge and skill in the cultivation of native 
shrubs and flowers. 

A special silver medal to Mrs. Theodore E. Brown of Hyde 
Park, for a superbly grown planting of flowering and fruiting 
shrubs of unusual excellence and in great variety. 

A blue ribbon garden certificate to Mrs. Holden McGinley 
of Milton, for a garden of great charm and restraint 








414 


which has been planted in an unusually interesting manner. 

A blue ribbon garden certificate to Mrs. George R. Fearing 
in Westwood, for a courtyard and rose garden planted with 
much taste and charm. 

A blue ribbon garden certificate to the Park Department of 
the City of Boston for the new rose garden in Fenway Park, 
which has been planted in an excellent design and skilfully 
cultivated. The committee feels that this garden is of inesti- 
mable benefit to the public. 

A garden certificate to Mr. Horace C. Baker of Malden for 
a unique garden skilfully planted on a ledge and including a 
surprisingly large number of rare and unusual plants, many 
of them introductions of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson. 

A garden certificate to Miss Cornelia Conway Parker of 
South Lancaster for a small, intimate garden spot planted 
with restraint and charm. 

A garden certificate to Mrs. George L. Hyde of Swampscott 
for a well-cultivated personal garden containing many well- 
cultivated flowers. 


Chrysanthemum Show in Philadelphia 


An interesting exhibition of hardy chrysanthemums was 
presented by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on 
November 2 and 3, in rooms adjacent to the society's head- 
quarters at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. These hardy 
flowers are great favorites in Philadelphia gardens, and there 
are many unusually fine collections in that vicinity. 

The schedule called for large and small pompon varieties, 
single flowers, anemone varieties, specimen plants, mixed 
varieties and collections of various kinds, and the classes were 
well filled. The prevailing colors were the deeper shades of 
red, russet, gold and bronze, but the rich, dark tones were 
pleasingly accented by plenty of whites and pinks and 
yellows. 

The fine exhibits of Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul, of Rose 
Valley, Moylan, and of Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, of Haver- 
ford, received many first and second awards. The seedling 
collections of Miss F. M. Hanna, of Audubon, N. J., and of 
Mr. George L. Farnum, of Media, were distinguished for their 
excellence and received high awards. 

In the artistic arrangement classes, Mrs. Charles A. Fife, of 
Philadelphia, was particularly successful. Others who received 
awards for their arrangements were Mrs. F. von A. Cabeen, 
Devon; Mrs. Frederick Fraley, Overbrook; Mrs. Charles D. 
Dickey, Jr. and Mrs. Richard T. Nalle, both of Chestnut 
Hill. 

In the popular class for miniature arrangements, where 
many charming and novel effects were obtained, Mrs. C. 
Frederick C. Stout was awarded first prize. 

Three especially fine display collections added greatly to 
the interest of the show. They were not in competition and 
were shown by the Henry A. Dreer Company of Philadel- 
phia, the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation of Swarthmore, and 
Mr. William H. Ritter of Philadelphia. By unanimous deci- 
sion of the judges, silver medals were awarded to the Henry 
A. Dreer Company and to the Arthur Hoyt Scott Founda- 
tion, and a certificate of merit was awarded to Mr. Ritter. 

This is the first time the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation 
has exhibited in one of the society’s shows, and the splendid 
collection of over 170 varieties of hardy chrysanthemums 
from this new arboretum was a most valuable and interesting 
feature. 


Judging School to Be Held in Boston 


Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., newly elected president of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, has announced 
that a school in judging for prospective judges and exhibitors 
will be held in Boston January 31 and February | and 2 of 
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next year. This course will be sponsored by the federation but 
will be given with the co-operation of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Members of any club in the federation 
and members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be permitted to take the course on payment of a fee, which 
probably will be fixed at six dollars. 

Mrs. Ethel Anson S. Peckham of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
will be the speaker on the morning of the first day and Mr. 
John C. Wister of Philadelphia in the afternoon of that day. 
The speaker for the morning of the second day is to be 
announced and Mr. Richardson Wright of New York will 
speak in the afternoon. The third day will be given over 
wholly to examinations, certificates being given to those who 
pass with a sufficiently high mark. 

Mrs. Harlan P. Kelsey, Jr., of East Boxford, Mass., is 
chairman of the committee with Mrs. Burrage and Mrs. 
Charles L. Norton of Boston as the other members. Mrs. 
Burrage, the newly elected president of the federation, is a 
daughter-in-law of the late Albert C. Burrage who for ten 
years was president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 


The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Mass., began the school year on September 
26 with Miss Anne Baker as director. Miss L. Louise Hetzer is 
now dean emerita. The faculty this year is as follows: Mary P. 
Cunningham, planting design; Francis Head, construction; 
Henry B. Hoover, presentation; Frederick Kingsbury, land- 
scape architecture; Elizabeth Greenleaf Pattee, architecture; 
Archibald Thornton, superintendent and _horticulturist; 
Robert H. Walter, architecture. Miss Margaret D. Symonds 
is secretary. 

Miss Baker, the present director, graduated from Vassar in 
1912 and worked in Washington in the Intelligence Bureau of 
the War Trade Board during the war. She went to the Cam- 
bridge School of Architecture and Landscape Architecture in 
1920 and then spent a year in Europe studying gardens. 
Since her return she has been an assist? t to Beatrix Farrand 
in her field work and in her New York once. Persuing her own 
work, she has done gardens in several parts of the country. 

Miss Cunningham is a graduate of the Lowthorpe School 
and has taught at the Cambridge School for some time. She 
received degrees from Radcliffe and Vassar. This is Mr. 
Head’s second year at Lowthorpe. Mr. Hoover is an archi- 
tect and is a graduate of the Harvard School. He is with Mr. 
Fletcher Steele in Boston. Mr. Kingsbury is a landscape archi- 
tect as is Miss Pattee, who is also an architect. Mr. Thornton 
is a graduate of Kew and Mr. Walter of Harvard. With this 
faculty the school is offering an unusual opportunity in the 
field of landscape architecture for women. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Saturday, November 
5. Many matters relating to the improvement of the society 
were discussed. G. Edgar Folk of Lawrence, Mass., was elected 
president. Vice-presidents from various parts of New England 
were chosen as follows: Eastern Massachusetts, A. Claude 
Scott; Western Massachusetts, A. A. Arenius; Maine, H. L. 
Maynard; New Hampshire, Lawrence C. Ellery; Vermont, 
Elmer E. Gove; Rhode Island, Fred P. Webber; Connecticut, 
H. W. Stevens. Major George Churcher of England was elected 
honorary vice-president. Mr. Clark W. Brown of Ashland, 
Mass., continues as secretary and treasurer. Francis M. Libby is 
auditor. The executive committee consists of W. W. Wyman 
of Sharon, Bancroft Winsor of New Bedford, and B. M. 
Latham of Mansfield. It was decided to have the regular Winter 
meetings of the society on the second Saturdays of January, 
February, March and April. 
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Sweet Herbs 
in the 


Christmas 


Wreath 


HEN teaching conservation in their Christmas wreath 

making to girl scouts, we found that the sweet-smelling 
herbs of our gardens combined beautifully and sentimentally 
with evergreens, small cones, and interesting dried flowers, 
grasses, and fruits. So we tried to give holly, laurel, and 
ground pine a well-deserved moratorium; ours is the slogan— 
“At Merry Christmas let no woodland suffer devastation 
from your hand.” 

The wreaths are wound on six-inch frames of the double 
wire variety obtainable at any dealers in florists’ supplies. It 
is possible to use a single home-made wire ring, but the ama- 
teur will find it perhaps more troublesome to wind. Winding 
the ‘memory wreath”’ is fascinating work. All combinations 
of color and greens are possible and with herbs you may 
symbolize any message you wish to convey in your Christ- 
mas garland. From all time these plants have carried their 
individual meetings—marjoram for happiness—thyme for 
courage. ‘‘He who conquered and subdued, a wreath of fennel 
wore.’ Gray sage leaves and yew tips, which from time im- 
memorial have signified long life and immortality, are used 
as ‘‘backing’’ and help cover the wire frame. 

Other herbs used are those of the Winter Herb garden, 
described with cultural directions for their growth, in Horti- 
culture, May 1, 1932. If the herbs are cut and placed in water 
a few hours before using, and if the clipped tips of the ever- 
greens are kept out-of-doors and moist, the wreath thus made 
will stay fresh several weeks. 

Cotton grasses of the meadows, straw flowers from the 
gardens, orange and red gomphrenas, helichrysums—violet, 
pink, and yellow—were cut last Summer just before opening, 
hung head down in the dark, and kept in tissue paper out of 
the dust. Now, if very brittle, the heads must be wired sepa- 
rately before being wound into the wreath. 

We use the tiny cones of our native hemlock, the starry 
fruits of its cousin from Carolina, and the small sl apely 
cones of the red and white spruce. If we would have them 
bright and shining, we must gather them from the tree or 
soon after they fall. Left soaking on the ground, rain and 
snow soon darken and shred their scales. 

The winding itself is done with soft pliable iron wire. 
Each piece is laid on carefully, bound separately, and 
“‘backed’’ as wound, Memory wreaths should be true gar- 
lands, never large or shaggy, and the design meticulously 
thought through to the end. The retinospora, gold and green, 
and small tips of the red spruce and the balsam make good 
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A Christmas Wreath of Sweet Herbs Combined With Evergreens, 
Grasses, Cones and Strawflowers 


substance with which the more evanescent herbs may be 
combined. 

Southern wood, which always means constancy and the lacy 
leaves of which are tipped with reddish brown in early 
Winter, is lovely with yellow straw flowers. Gray lavender 
for true love is charming with rose-colored straw flowers and 
dark green hyssop, the herb of sacrifice. 

The more tender herbs like rue and horehound (the thick 
leaves of the latter are particularly interesting if you wish to 
send your friend a message of health) wither after a few days, 
but they are so combined with other material that their dis- 
appearance is not noticed and their elusive remaining fragrance 
gives lasting zest to this spicy garland. The same with the 
soft gray tips of mugwort, crusader’s herb, which bids us 
““‘not be weary on the way.” “Te tollam, ne lassus sim!” 

Of course, if the wreath is kept moist, and in a quaint old 
pewter or pottery plate, to grace the Christmas table, it will 
keep fresh for several weeks. Then there is more leeway in the 
choice of thin-leaved greens. Feathery chamomile for patience 
and the faithful heartsease, with purple and yellow petals, are 
intriguing with santolina and gray artemisia. 

The herb wreath may be adapted to out-of-doors for small 
window panes, etc. When more evergreen tips are used, more 
color from the orange bittersweet, the blue berries of the wait- 
a-bit, and fragrant fruits of the cheer-bringing sweet briar is 
needed. Snowflakes on lavender and lemon thyme are the 
acme of aesthetic delight to eye and nose. If the wreath is to be 
hung in an auto window, let it be made very small and the 
smallest tips of fragrant herbs and red cedar bound closely. 
The colors may be shaded to your liking. This permits wide 
Variety. 

Hemlock green is never used indoors or out, for the leaves 
fall quickly and only the brown twiggy stems are left. Small 
bunches of the common or garden thyme may be used at fre- 
quent intervals, for this herb sends a message of courage and 
activity. The shining acorns of the English oak or the mossy 
cups of the swamp white make interesting ornaments and 
signify strength. 

Rosemary, the sacred herb of remembrance—'‘a sprig of it 
hath a dumb language’’—may be used with the cone-like 
fruits of alder, and perhaps a stem of its unopened red catkins 
—a promise of opening life in Winter's midst. ‘‘Shut-ins’’ love 
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this kind of wreath. They revel in its fragrance, recognize old 
friends of the woodland, or wonder, no doubt, what the new 
ones are. 

But perhaps this wreath may not bear its complete message 
without the gray berries of the mistletoe, which protect their 
possessor from all evil, the queer little capsules of the witch 
hazel, emblem of divination, burnet, “that your heart be 
merry,’ and the berries of sweet bay, which will bring fame 
and glory. 

So even today, as when Percival wrote in a by-gone century, 

“Man gathers a wreath from the garden bowers 
And tells the wish of his heart in flowers.”’ 


Lexington, Mass. —Helen Noyes Webster. 


Sumacs for Autumn Color 


UTUMN with its blaze of color is the height of the sumac 
season. One may like the finely cut, rather exotic foliage 
of certain species of the rhus family to relieve the dumpy 
masses of other shrubbery, but it is the yellow or scarlet or 





A Flower Spike of Eucomis Punctata 


crimson of the lingering leaves that give real value to the 
family. 

It is unfortunate that the first to color, R. toxicodendron, 
is the poison ivy. It carpets the grounds, clambers into 
shrubby growth on walls, and even clothes the tree trunks 
in gorgeous yellow changing to scarlet. As with English ivy 
and euonymus, the fruiting branches are self-supporting and 
far-reaching but the sickly yellow fruits (unusually numerous 
this season) cannot compare with those of the bittersweet in 
beauty. 

Whether the smooth-leaved R. glabra in crimson or the 
big staghorn sumac, R. typhina, is first to color is a toss-up. 
Both sucker freely and, in nature unrestrained, form rounded 
masses low at the edge of the colony and high in the center. 
R. glabra rarely reaches eight feet, but R. typhina will do at 
least 15 and forms almost a sparse copse in the center of the 
colony. It seems also to be a faster grower although a new 
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plant does not begin to sucker effectively for a few years. 
Both have the characteristic divided foliage but in R. glabra 
each leaflet is relatively broad and does not droop as do the 
longer leaflets of the staghorn. The crimson of R. glabra, a 
deep glossy tone, is particularly lovely rising from a mat of 
lavender Aster linarifolius with a nearby bush of Scotch broom 
in vivid green. The staghorn sumac usually reveals green 
changing to dull yellow to light scarlet and I have been much 
disappointed in the lack of effective color in the smaller leaves 
of the variety laciniata. 

Rhus osbecki is an outlander with much the growth of 
R. typhina, but as I remember it the more crimson tone of 
R. glabra. Mr. Benjamin Watson used to recommend it rather 
highly but it seems but a slight variant on our native species. 

The poison dogwood, with its crimson hue, is also a native, 
but it is so poisonous that it can be retained only where it 
rises from the densest of thickets where the catbrier prevents 
human approach. 

Our roadsides can hardly spare the sumac and, in cultiva- 
tion, they will clothe our most gravelly or sandy slopes either 
inland or by the sea. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 


A Good Companion for Thymes 


HE calaminthes are such pleasant flowers that it is surpris- 

ing to find them only rarely in gardens. Of the same nature 
as thymes, they associate with them admirably and are espe- 
cially good for blending the very prostrate thymes with taller 
rock plants. They are not rampant spreaders, are good look- 
ing both in and out of bloom and are adaptable equally to 
wall and rock garden use and also to steps and paving. Both 
our garden calaminthes hail from Switzerland. 

Calamintha alpina makes a neat round growth a foot or 
more across with many racemes of purple flowers on five-inch 
stalks. The flowers are lipped and lavender-blotched and the 
bloom begins as an irregular ring of color around the outer 
edge of the plant, gradually spreading to the center as the 
flower-stems develop. 

C. grandiflora is just what the name implies,—a glorified 
form of C. alpina. Some of the nurserymen, however, are 
rather mixed about them and occasionally sell me C. alpina 
under the other name. 

One can keep these plants neatly presentable by trimming 
off the outer stems after they have flowered and so clearing 
the way for the new sprays to show their beauty. Also, it is a 
good plan to shear the whole plant off when the bloom is done. 
It will soon cover itself with a fresh growth of shining green. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


The Curious Pineapple Flower 


ape PUNCTATA is not as showy as many plants 
belonging to the lily family, but it is very odd when in 
flower, and deserves to be better known, for it is hardy on a 
south border in the Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, 
Mass. It is a bulbous plant from South Africa, with broad, 
handsome foliage, more or less spotted with purple at the 
base, from which rise, in August, tall cylindrical spikes of 
greenish brown blossoms, surmounted by a crown of leaf- 
like bracts which gives the plant its common name of pine- 
apple flower. There are about eight species, all of which re- 
quire a fairly rich sandy soil. They are increased by seed and 
offsets. This is one of the many supposedly tender plants that 
have proved to be hardy as far north as Boston, and in conse~ 
quence a decided acquisition to outdoor gardening. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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Gardens Awarded 
Medals 


Two Views of the New 
Rose Garden of Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster at 
Quissett, Near Falmouth, 
Mass., for Which a Silver 
Medal Has Been Awarded 
by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
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Two Views on the Estate of Mrs. Theodore E. Brown in Milton, Mass., for Which a 
Silver Medal Has Been Awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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R. ALEXANDER CRUICKSHANK of West Man- 
chester, Mass., sings the praises of the Heavenly Blue 
morning glory as a cut flower. In an enthusiastic letter he says 
that it is available late in the season, when flowers suitable 
for cutting are usually scarce, and makes a welcome addition 
to those valuable for house decoration. This is a suggestion 
which, doubtless, will make a wide appeal. The Heavenly 
Blue morning glory is a delightful garden subject, but its use 
indoors has been considered out of the question by most 
garden makers. Yet, when properly handled the flowers re- 
main open all day in the house, closing in the evening, to be 
replaced with a new crop of glorious sky-blue flowers the next 
norning. 

The method by which these results are obtained is disclosed 
oy Mr. Cruickshank, who says that the flowers must be cut 
with the twigs on which they entwine themselves. This is the 
only secret there is about the use of morning glories indoors, 
but it opens up a new avenue of enjoyment. The length of 
time over which the flowers last when cut is surprising. Mr. 
Cruickshank writes that he is inspired to send his letter by 
the fact that a vase of cut Heavenly Blue morning glories has 
been blooming for a week on his table. 

The plan of cutting morning glories is not wholly new. 
I often have cut the buds very early in the morning and 
placed them in a vase on the breakfast table, where they 
have unfolded during the progress of the meal, to the de- 
light of the family. It has never occurred to me, however, 
to cut them with the twigs attached or to try keeping them 
more than a few hours. 

Up to the time the variety known as Heavenly Blue 
appeared, morning glories had been looked upon as rather 
commonplace flowers, although very useful. This variety, 
large in size and superb in color, has given the morning 
glory a place among the aristocrats of the garden. 

It is interesting to learn that the flower lovers of some 
other countries regard the morning glory even more highly 
than do those in America. The late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 
once told me that morning glory clubs are popular in Japan, 
the members arising before daybreak on a good morning 
and walking in a group to the home of some friend where 
a large display is expected to be revealed as the sun spreads 
its warmth and light over the land. 


SAW a fine specimen of Amarcrinum howardi a few 
weeks ago in the greenhouse of Mr. Edwin S. Webster, 
president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at 
Chestnut Hill. This is a very unusual plant in the East, but 
is certain to be more widely planted when better known. It 
is the result of many years of cross breeding carried on in Cali- 
fornia and is a true bi-generic hybrid, which may not mean 
much to the layman but has a world of significance for the 
scientific hybridizer. 

There are comparatively few such hybrids in existence and, 
therefore, this plant has unusual interest apart from its great 
beauty. It is a cross between a crinum and an amaryllis, com- 
bining the good qualities of both and yet being distinctive in 
its appearance. The lily-like flowers are borne at the tops of 
strong stalks perhaps four feet tall, and are soft pink, the 
color tone being exquisite. 

In the mild climate of southern California this new bulb- 
ous plant grows to perfection in the open ground, but in 
northern climes it must be grown in pots or tubs indoors. 
The plant has already been seen in England, where it won 
from the Royal Horticultural Society the Cory cup, which 
had been taken out of Europe but once before. Mr. Webster 
found the plant charming when taken into the living-room 
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and it is hoped that he will have an opportunity to display it 
at one of the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society next year. 


Sige that the year of the George Washington bicentennial 

is practically over, it would be interesting to check up 
the planting operations which have gone on since it began. 
Undoubtedly thousands of trees and shrubs have been set out 
in the name and honor of the “father of his country,”” but a 
complete report is yet to come. It appears, however, that the 
South has taken an active part in the planting program, for I 
have before me an account of some of the work done in 
Mobile, Ala., where 20,000 azaleas have been set out since 
February 22. 

Mr. Sam Lackland, who conceived the trail, has now em- 
barked upon another program with the assistance of the 
school children, who have been asked to plant acorns of the 
live oak, that majestic and friendly tree which adds charm 
to the coastal landscape. Bags of acorns have been distributed 
and the youngsters are busily at work putting them into the 
ground. The plan is to have at least a million seeds distributed 





Amacrinum Howardi, Which Is Being Grown Successfully 
in New England 


and the optimistic Mr. Lackland believes that this will result 
in the ultimate growth of at least 100,000 live oaks. 

The live oak is often thought of as a tree which grows 
slowly but this is a mistake. Specimens which measure a foot 
in diameter when only 15 years old are not uncommon. 


UNDERSTAND that the American Tree Association, 

co-operating with the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, has now registered more than 30,000,000 tree 
plantings. In many of the states, the women’s clubs have 
registered 100 per cent. The Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has planted a memorial forest of 640 acres. 
Although the original quota of 10,000,000 trees has been 
far exceeded, the association still urges everyone interested in 
joining the celebration of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial to plant a tree, as it is not yet too late in the season. Every 
tree planter should register his name on the national honor 
roll of the American Tree Association, Washington, D. C. 
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The Waxing of Plants 


N an earlier issue of Horticulture reference was made to the 
waxing of hard wooded plants. This practice, it will be 
remembered, came about through some Canadian experiments 
for the purpose of sending fruit scions abroad. The waxing 
process has now become a definite commercial practice, espe- 
cially by those who specialize in nut trees. It is well known 
that walnuts and the like are not good transplanters and that 
to shift in the Fall is more or less equivalent to scrapping 
them. By complete waxing, young trees are now as safely 
transplanted in the Fall as in the Spring, but the wax used is 
a mixture, not pure paraffine. 

A remarkable instance of the value of waxing young nut 
trees is reported from British East Africa. When shipping seed 
of black walnuts to East Africa, one of the mid-western ex- 
periment stations decided to try young plants also. The plants, 
one year old, were first well water soaked and when wet the 
roots were dipped in a low temperature melting wax while 
the tops were treated to a harder wax. 

The 56 plants were wrapped in newspaper and the whole 
dipped in wax, then enclosed in a box and sent through the 
mail. The plants reached their destination after six or more 
weeks in splendid condition and after the wax was removed 
by gentle bending, the plants were set. Fifty of the 56 at once 
took hold as if they had had but a day’s ride. If would thus 
seem that for hard wood subjects, wax is far safer for long 
distance shipments that damp moss or any other packing 
material, there being no danger of drying out or of mold 
diseases. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


A Fall Crocus From the Near East 


MONG some bulbs put in last Fall were a dozen of Crocus 
ochroleucus, supposed to be Autumn blooming. In late 
October, a year later, I found them by chance in full bloom. 
Evidently they are hardy, though native to the region of 
Lebanon in the Near East. The flowers are rather smaller than 
the common Spring kinds, rather close to earth, of a soft 
straw yellow, tinted orange in the center. The mass effect is 
nearly white, and they are a contrast to the blues and purples 
of the common Autumn kinds. Now we must see how long 
the bulbs persist, for in general the Autumn kinds are not as 
permanent as the Spring species. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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A Handsome Tall Linaria 


N a recent issue of Horticulture some low-growing varieties 
of linaria suitable for rock gardens were described. Linaria 
macedonica speciosa is an excellent subject for the perennial 
border. The plants grow to a height of three feet; from 
whorls of glaucous green leaves rises the flower stalk with 
clasping leaves to where the long loose spray of bloom begins, 
racemes of snapdragon-like blossoms of softest yellow with a 
touch of orange on the palate. The flowers somewhat rese.nble 
L. vulgaris, the common toadflax or butter-and-eggs that 
grows along the roadsides, although the bloom sprays of 
L. macedonica speciosa are much larger, and the foliage 
entirely different, being glaucous whorls suggesting some 
species of euphorbia. 

This linaria begins to bloom in June when the delphiniums 
are at their height of stately blue magnificence. Its soft yellow 
makes an excellent foreground planting for them. A well- 
grown plant of L. macedonica speciosa forms a mound, of 
bloom several feet across. It is at its best in June, but continues 
to flower through July, and with a scattering of bloom in 
August. Bloom first appears in early Summer when perennials 
in shades of yellow are scarce, and the long blooming period 
is a characteristic that makes this variety worthy of being 
better known. 

—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 


Staunton, Va. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


HE following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
An account of the Sempervivum group, by R. L. Praeger. Lond., 
Royal hort. soc., 1932. 
Down the garden path, by Beverley Nichols. Garden City, Double- 
day, 1932. 
Fehlerbuch des kakteenziichters; 9. aufl., von Wilhelm von Roeder. 
Stuttgart, Franckh’sche verlagshandlung, 1929. 
The fragrant path, by Mrs. L. B. Wilder. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
Garden making by example, by G. C. Taylor. Lond., Country Life, 
1932. 
Garland of perennials. Lond., Medici soc., 1929. 
Handbook of fertilizers; rev. ed., by A. F. Gustafson. 


1932. 
Insects and diseases of ornamental trees and shrubs, by E. P. Felt 


and W. H. Rankin. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
Life movements in plants; ed. by Sir J. D. Bose. 


1931. 
Oh, my garden, by Mrs. M. W. Dorn. S. Miami, Fla., South Florida 


pub. co., 1930. 
Orchard and small fruit culture, by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp; 
2d ed. N. Y., Wiley, 1932. 
Orchid hybrids, 1921-1930, pub. by Sanders. St. Albans, Sanders, 1931. 
Plant culture, by G. W. Oliver and A. C. Hottes; 6th ed. N. Y., 


DeLaMare, 1932. 
Roadside flowers of the Pacific northwest, by Drew Sherrard. Port- 


land, Or., Metropolitan pr., 1932. 
Die tropischen orchideen, by H. A. Sandhack. Berlin, Parey, 1932. 
Villas of Florence and Tuscany, by H. D. Eberlein. Phil., Lippincott, 


1925. 
Western American alpines, by I. N. Gabrielson. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
West Australian orchids, by E. H. Pelloe. Pertha, West Aust., The 


auth., 1930. 
The wild garden; 7th ed., by William Robinson. 
1929. 


A Frost-Proof Fall Aster 


FTER all other Fall asters have turned brown with frost, 
the variety Burbank’s Charming comes into its full 
glory. Even young plants set out in the Spring will make a 
broad mass of pale lilac-pink blossoms three and one-half 
feet high. The blooms, which have golden centers, many 
narrow petals, and which measure about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, are borne in broad panicles. The foliage is. 
long but very narrow, and apparently is considerably less. 
susceptible to mildew than many of the other Michaelmas 
daisies. In fact, this variety is quite distinct from the novae- 
angliae and novi-belgi groups. This variety was at its height 
in the trial grounds of the Massachusetts State College at 
Waltham on October 24. It is a choice variety well worth 
acquiring for its late bloom. 


N. Y., Judd, 


Lond., Longmans, 


Lond., Murray, 









VERY amateur is familiar with the warning that peren- 
niais must have very good surface drainage during the 
Winter to prevent ice from forming over their crowns, 

that the mulch must not be put on until the surface of the 
soil is apparently frozen for the Winter, and that the covering 
in most instances should be light and airy to permit free 
circulation of air. 

For years, spruce boughs and other evergreens have been 
recommended because they are natural in color and are light 
and airy, never packing down into a solid mat. Hemlock 
boughs have now been specially treated so that they will hold 
their needles for six months, it is said. They make an ideal 
mulch in rock gardens, where many small plants are grown 
which have rosettes of evergreen leaves that can stand only a 
light covering. The treated hemlock has also been made into 
screens of various heights which should be satisfactory for 
protecting boxwood plants and the more tender evergreens in 
exposed situations. Of course, cedar screens and woven fences 
are also good protective barriers to be erected on the south and 
west sides of choice evergreens. They keep off the scorching 
sun’s rays and the drying wind during the Winter when the 
ground is frozen tight. 

In any group of gardeners, the subject of pro- 
tecting boxwood will always kindle a warm dis- 
cussion. Some persons erect burlap screens, others 
use evergreen boughs or even corn stalks. In some 
instances, a tight covering is preferred, whereas 
others insist that there should be a free circulation 
of air. One amateur near Boston has been very suc- 
cessful in wintering a small boxwood edging with 
a specially treated cloth that is translucent and is 
known as glass cloth. This material may be stretched 
over a wooden frame erected before the ground 
freezes. It does not fit tightly, merely covering the 
top part of the plants. This method has been tried 
for several years and is apparently completely 
successful. 

There are many rock garden plants which need 
special protection. Choice subjects are occasionally 
protected from the sun by a wooden shingle stuck 
in the ground slant-wise. A few amateurs mulch 
the rock garden in the Fall with a mixture of peat 
moss and sand to the depth of a half-inch or so. 
Pine needles make an excellent ground covering, 
especially around the smaller plants. Some rock 
plants have long tap roots and are easily thrown 
out of the ground by frost action. A light mulch will save 
them. In general, salt hay has proved to be an excellent mulch 
for practically all rock garden plants, because it is weedless and 
of the proper texture. 

Salt hay is excellent for perennial beds and borders, too, 
and now can be purchased in bales. Other materials satisfac- 
tory as a mulch for perennials include straw, oak leaves, leaf 
mold, pine boughs, corn stalks and the treated hemlock men- 
tioned above. Some gardeners are saving the excelsior used in 
packing materials for shipment, using it as a Winter covering 
for all kinds of plants. Amateurs should be warned, however, 
that excelsior will become dry at times and may be a fire 
hazard near the house. 

Manure, unless it contains a large proportion of straw or 
other coarse material, is not favored as a mulch in the peren- 
nial or rock garden because it absorbs water during the Winter 
and becomes a soggy frozen mass. The crowns of herbaceous 
plants, especially, should not be covered with manure. Special 
perennials like delphiniums and peonies are better off with a 
covering of coal ashes. German irises require practically no 
covering except the leaves that lodge among the foliage natu- 


Getting the Garden Ready for Winter 





rally. Many persons cut away all the stalks and leaves of their 
perennials in the Fall, but unless disease is present this is 
inadvisable, because the leaves in themselves form a natural 
covering over the plants. Foxgloves, hardy candytuft, pansies, 
canterbury bells and sweet williams require only a light cover- 
ing of salt hay or brush. The foliage of these plants should 
not be broken down and any covering put over them might 
better be supported by brush stuck in the ground between 
the plants. The old leaves around hollyhocks should be 
removed. 

In the coldest sections perennials and rock plants will 
require more protection, if snow is lacking, than elsewhere. 
Where high winds prevail, the mulch should be held down 
with wire netting, heavy branches or boards. 

Most bulbs are better off if they have some sort of a cover- 
ing over Winter. Hay or corn stalks or even coarse manure 
may be used, although it might be advisable to use manure 
only with the later flowering bulbs, because snowdrops and 
crocuses will not look their best among unsightly clots of 
stable dressing. Tobacco stems, which can be obtained by the 
bale, make a very good covering for bulbs or any other plant. 





Boxwood Protected by a Specially Prepared Cloth Covering 


They have the added virtue of being very distasteful to mice. 
They will last for several years or may be added to the soil 
as a potash fertilizer. 

The ordinary hardy shrubs need little attention, a light 
covering of leaves or litter over the ground being all that is 
necessary. Newly planted shrubs will be benefited from a 
heavier mulch of coarse manure. On home grounds the shrubs 
are mulched naturally with tree leaves. In most instances, the 
leaves will blow off the lawn naturally, but if they collect 
on the lawn it will be wise to rake them off into the shrub 
borders and among the perennials, that is if they are oak 
leaves. The leaves from soft-wood trees mat down too tightly 
to be used for a mulch. They may do more harm than good. 

Soil makes a good covering for all kinds of woody plants, 
especially newly planted trees and shrubs. A mound of soil 
around the main stem, not leaving a depression in the soil, 
however, to collect water, is sufficient. Unestablished trees 
should be supported with guy wires. It is well to use pieces 
of old rubber hose around the tree trunk to protect it from the 
wire. Hardy aquatic plants will live through the Winter if the 
pool is either drained and filled with leaves or coarse litter, or 
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if the water in the pool is lowered somewhat and the pool 
itself covered with boards over which is mounded litter to a 
depth of 12 to 18 inches. Lilies in boxes may be moved to 
one corner of the pool and covered. If the goldfish are left in 
the pool over Winter, it is advisable to place a bundle of 
straw in one corner to provide them with oxygen. 

Soil is the most natural mulch for garden roses. A ten-inch 
hill around every hybrid tea and polyantha plant will be 
sufficient until the ground has become well frozen. After this, 
the entire bed may be covered with straw, hay or evergreen 
boughs. Large plants should be tied up and staked to prevent 
them from loosening at the roots during the Winter. 

Climbing roses like Silver Moon and Emily Gray oftea 
lose much of their wood over Winter. Practically the only 
safe treatment for such tender plants is to take them down 
from their supports, lay them on the ground and cover the 
canes with soil or coarse litter after the ground has frozen 
hard. If mice are numerous, poison bait should be distributed 
liberally. With the hardier varieties that are left on their 
supports over Winter, pine or treated hemlock boughs may be 
tied over the canes. It sometimes happens that canes tied 
against metal supports are injured, probably because of the 
variation in temperature of the metal itself. 

Some fruits will need protection. Blackberries, raspberries 
and gooseberries in the colder states should be bent over and 





The Dainty Sand Lily From Colorado 


the tops held down with soil or wire. Smooth bark fruit 
trees often become sun scalded during the Winter unless the 
trunks are protected with a wrapping of burlap or other 
material that will keep the sun off. Strawberry beds should be 
mulched and if the ground is so level that there is no surface 
drainage it would be wise to make shallow furrows between 
the rows. Straw, salt hay, peat moss or pine needles may be 
used. 

Many trees, shrubs and evergreens are tender in their juve- 
nile stages but hardy when fully grown. The retinosporas, as 
the nurserymen call them, are in this class. Japanese maples 
and the dove tree may also need a light protective covering 
for the first few years. Rhododendrons enjoy a deep mulch 
over the ground the year around. Peat moss is excellent for 
this purpose. Leaves are good, too. 

In practically all mulching operations, the delinquent 
gardener is for once, at least, rewarded. It is better to be a 
little late in applying the Winter mulch with most garden 
material than to get it on too early. Mulching is entirely 
relative, depending upon climate, exposure, soil, drainage and 
types of plants. The true gardener will not mulch his garden 
and forget it until Spring. He will make frequent rounds of 
the garden during the Winter, regulating any incorrect mulch- 
ing and pushing back into the soil any choice rock plants or 
newly set out perennials that have been heaved out of the 
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ground with the frost. And in the Spring he will remove the 
mulch gradually, and not be too impatient to see his more 
tender plants starting into life. 


Sand Lilies in the Garden 


LTHOUGH Nature ordained that the dainty little sand 
lily, Leucocrinum montanum, cover forsaken-looking 
foothills and dry prairies with sheets of snowy bloom, she 
also gave us something quite lovely enough, adaptable and 
hardy enough to be grown successfully in almost any garden, 
and a veritable gem for the rockery. 

The sand lily is not at all particular as to soil; anything 
that resembles its native prairie loam will do very well, 
especially if the drainage is good. It comes into bloom very 
early in the Spring, the star-like blossoms of a frosty, crystal- 
white, decorated with a tiny group of golden stamens, shoot- 
ing like bursting bubbles from an inexhaustible underground 
spring, out of a rosette of narrow foliage hugging the ground. 

In habit of bloom and type of flower, it is not unlike the 
crocus, although it is not a bulbous plant, having long fleshy 
roots going deep into the ground, similar to those of the 
oriental poppy. The clumps vary much in size from those 
bearing but two or three flowers, to well grown specimens 
having from 40 to 50 blooms, depending much on age and 
location. The plant in the illustration, taken on the dry 
prairie, boasted but 19 perfect blossoms, but it is not at all 
unusual to find them with 25 or 30. 

—Ethel Mary Baker. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Desirable Vanhoutte Bellflower 


N trying all species of campanula for garden use, it is a 
satisfaction to find a bellflower not commonly grown, but 
one that grows and transplants readily, does not winterkill 
nor act as a biennial, and yet has real beauty of flowers. There 
are too few species wholly satisfying as garden plants in this 
large group. The Vanhoutte bellflower, Campanula van- 
houttet, has been known more than 50 years, but I have seen 
it in but one garden. The basal leaves are quite large, like the 
foliage of the florists’ violet, the stems about two feet tall, 
with several solitary long tubular drooping bells of deepest 
violet-blue. 

This has the largest flowers of the perennial species, almost 
as large as the blooms of Canterbury bells and of the darkest 
blue color in the genus. It blooms through June. The roots 
creep about, bearing buds that soon make new plants, and the 
clump is easily divided. It is related to C. punctata, perhaps a 
hybrid, but is stronger in growth, with much larger flowers, 
of a deep blue color rarely seen in the taller bellflowers. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Insect Spray Keeps Dogs Away 


HE problem of keeping cats and dogs out of flower beds, 

shrubbery, and in general where they are not wanted, 
seems to have been solved by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The advice given is simply to spray the 
flowers, shrubs, or premises with a diluted nicotine sulphate 
spray. Then cats and dogs will avoid them. The spray is 
harmless to plants but appears to be very offensive to animals. 
It is the spray, of course, which is used to control sucking 
insects on plants of all kinds. 

As cats and dogs have a keener sense of smell than human 
beings, they can smell the spray even when it is applied so 
thinly that people are unaware of its presence. Commercial 
preparations usually contain 40 per cent of nicotine sulphate. 
Such preparations should be used at the rate of one teaspoon- 
ful and one-half to a gallon of water. The spray evaporates 
and should be renewed after rains, or about once every two 
weeks in ordinary weather. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


BRECK’S STANDARD BOWL OF 


“LIBERTY BELLS” 


Solves the problem of having a continuous supply of Lilies-of-the-Valley throughout the entire 
Autumn and Winter. These Standard Bowls are ideal for Christmas, birthday and Easter gifts, or 
for friends who are sick. Unlike cut-flowers or blooming plants they can be shipped at any time, 
regardless of freezing weather. Breck’s Standard Bowls have a Refill Container (a special feature of 
our own), and therefore, when the first pips received are through flowering, all that is necessary to 
keep constant bloom in your home is to order Refills direct from us. 

“Liberty Bells,’’ growing in Breck’s Standard Bowls with Refill containers, are one of the most in- 
genious and satisfactory horticultural specialties in existence. They come into bloom twenty-one to 
twenty-five days from planting. We ship thousands and thousands of ‘‘Liberty Bells’’ each year. 
Everyone who grows them loves them. 


Order blanks for Refills accompany every shipment and many customers order Refills in lots of 3, 4. 
5 and 6 for shipment at stated intervals. All bowls shipped are planted and ready to grow. 
Standard Bowls, complete with Refill, and full cultural directions, may be had in four colors: 
matt green, dark blue, light blue and rose. 
FOR SHIPMENT OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLITAN BOSTON AREA ALL COM- 
PLETE BOWLS (OR REFILLS) ARE PACKED IN SPECIAL SHIPPING CARTONS, and 
even at the increased parcel post rates now in force are delivered FREE OF CHARGE ANY- 
WHERE EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER by Parcel Post at the following prices: 

Standard Bowls with Refill complete $2.00; Standard Refills $1.00 





Girl OF ALL 























SPECIAL BOSTON PRICES 


At our Boston stores, at our Nursery in Lexington, or 
delivered by express or parcel post in the Metropolitan 
Boston area, the price of Breck’s Standard Bowls, com- 
plete with Refill is $1.75; Standard Refills alone $1.00. 











FIGURE 1. 
FIGURE 2. 


Shows a bundle of pips as they come from cold storage. 


Pictures the refill container and the specially prepared bulb 
fiber in which the pips are planted. 

FIGURE 3. A standard refill. 
FIGURE 4. 


FIGURE 5. 


A Standard Bowl complete, ready for shipment. 

A Standard Bowl forced in the dark to the proper stage for 

bringing to the light. 

A Breck’s Standard Bowl of ‘‘Liberty Bells’ in full bloom. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY ! 





FIGURE 6. 
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GARDEN 


BOOKS by 


Horticultural Authorities 


By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 
Aristocrats of the Garden 


Not only the origin and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propagation and 
development, but the usefulness and beauty of those plants which it is the 
hope and desire of all garden lovers to see growing in their own gardens. 


2 vols., $10.00 


If i Were to Make a Garden 


Here are brought together the aristocrats of all plants to contribute to the 
perfect garden, and shows how they may be used to create even greater beauty. 


10.00 


The Lilies of Eastern Asia 


Ernest H. Wilson has an intimate and expert knowledge of Lilies, their habits 
and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed account of such knowledge, 
written for the beginner as well as the critical botanist. $8.50 


China—Mother of Gardens 


The story of Dr. Wilson’s extensive travels in western China into country 
that had hitherto been little explored, and from which he culled the horticul- 
tural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. 310.00 


Plant Hunting 


Dr. Wilson's adventures on seven plant hunting trips—to Africa, the Trop- 
ics, Australia, and other lands, penetrating into the secret places from which 
he has gathered more than 2700 horticultural specimens for American gar- 


dens. 2 vols., $15.00 


America’s Greatest Garden 


Contains the first complete history and guide of the Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University ever published. It will fill a long-felt need.—American 
Forests and Forest Life. $3.00 


Aristocrats of the Trees 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the poetry and the personality of trees 
will find their imagination fired by this great masterpiece. It contains a wealth 
of detailed, reliable and essential information. $15.00 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Editor of ‘Horticulture’ 


Ernest H. Wilson, Plant Hunter 


Mr. Farrington, close friend and co-worker with Dr. Wilson, tells some- 
thing of Wilson’s dangerous adventures, hairbreadth escapes, perils and priva- 
tions, failures and successes. $2.50 


The Baekyard Garden 


This invaluable little book tells how to use every inch of available space so 
as to produce food for the table and flowers to feed the soul. There are many 
valuable short cuts and handy reference and planting tables. $1.50 





By JOHN C. WISTER’ 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and President of the American Iris Society 


Bulbs for American Gardens 


The most complete and practical book on bulbs ever published in this coun- 
try. Tells what kind of bulbs are best for every climate, how they are to be 
set Out to get the best results, how they are to be cared for, how they are to be 


increased. $6.50 


ORDER FORM ----- 


t : hie Mais t 
: THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers ‘ 
a 289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 4 
a ‘ 

: Bend the following books: : 
: : 
4 if 
a a 
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| Grapes in the Home Garden* 


F an amateur has room for only one grape vine, the Niagara, 

a white, hardy, self-fertile variety, is the one that I would 
recommend. Niagara has large clusters. The grapes are sweet, 
of delicious flavor, and, like most of our native hardy grapes, 
very fragrant. One can make no mistake planting Niagara. If 
one has room for a second grape vine, Worden is, in my 
opinion, the best black, but it is decidedly a grape for the 
amateur to grow in his own garden, for the skin of this variety 
is so tender that it does not hold up particularly well in the 
market. Usually there is room for three. In that event let the 
amateur plant a Brighton, a beautiful red grape early enough 
so that it gives its crop before frost and produces large clusters 
that are as sweet as nectar and beautiful in appearance. I might 
add that you should not plant the variety Brighton by itself. 
Niagara and Worden are self-fertile varieties which can be 
planted alone, but Brighton requires the association of other 
grape vines in order that its flowers may be properly pollinated. 

The earliest white grape is the variety Green Mountain, 
from which the New York State Experiment Station has 
produced some new and very interesting varieties, Ontario 
being, in my opinion, the best of the group. Among the red 
grapes you will not go wrong if you plant Caco, a variety 
similar to Brighton, and a very strong grower. Salem is another 
splendid red grape, and so is the variety Agawam. 

If you want a grape vine for shade only, plant it anywhere; 
it will meet the conditions offered it and prosper, but if it 
grows in shade it will not bear fruit. For fruit a location 
should be selected that is in full sunshine. Do not plant grape 
vines in a wet location. They like well drained soil, soil that is 
a combination of good loam combined with gravel, sand, or 
clay. Do not plant grape vines closer than eight feet apart and 
when you dig the hole in which to plant the vine, dig it 15 
inches wide and 15 inches deep, and in the bottom of it throw 
a couple of forkfuls of well-rotted sod. Then throw in some 
good loam and plant the grape vine. 

Most nurserymen trim grape vines to some extent before 
they ship them, but if they do not reach you properly pruned, 
trim the roots to eight inches and the tops should be cut back 
so that only two or three good buds remain. If you have 
several grape vines to plant place them in a pail of water, 
taking out one at a time for individual planting, and as you 
fill in the hole with soil be sure to tramp the earth down solidly. 
After planting give each plant a pailful of water. 

There is nothing better than stable manure for a fertilizer, 
but it is hard to get in some localities, especially in suburban 
sections. Any good high grade of chemical fertilizer can be 
used if stable manure is not available. If you can get shredded 
cattle manure from your chosen seedsman, it will be an ad- 
mirable substitute for real manure. Now I come to a very 
important part of this subject of feeding grape vines. I have 
learned through many years of experience that a generous 
handful of nitrate of soda is very beneficial if applied in the 
Spring soon after the buds start. One generous handful of 
nitrate of soda is just the right amount for each grape vine. 

The first season after planting, the shoots need no attention 
beyond the removal of weak growth. Leave one or two of the 
stronger canes and tie them up loosely to a stake so that children 
and dogs will not hurt them. In the Winter, following the 
first year’s growth, cut back these new canes to two or three 
eyes. The strongest shoot from these buds is the one that should 
be allowed to grow the second season to form the permanent 
trunk or stalk. 

Sometimes grape vines are trained in an upright position. 
Sometimes they are trained on trellises. A grape vine planted 
and trained in an upright position should be allowed to pro- 
duce only one cane. Grape vines trained on trellises should be 
allowed to grow two canes each season, and these are the canes 
that bear fruit the following season. Ten-foot canes are long 





*From a radio talk over Station W.E.E.I. in Boston, Mass., by Dr. Walter G. Kendall, a 
member of the Board of Judges of the Massac..usetts Horticultural Society. 
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enough for any grape vine to support, and, therefore, when 
they have reached this length, pinch the ends and repress all 
other unnecessary growth, such as weak laterals and shoots. 

The time to prune grape vines is in the late Winter before 
the new season’s growth shows the slightest sign of beginning. 
All pruning should be completed, if possible, by March 15 in 
New England, and remember that skilled grape growers prune 
their vines severely each season. In Winter pruning, simply 
remove the old canes that have fruited and tie up two others 
that have grown to take their places. Remember that old 
wood does not produce fruit. Fruit comes on wood produced 
the same year as the fruit. 


Black Alders Not for Gardens 


ITH the increased emphasis upon Christmas decorations 

and, as a consequence, upon conservation of native mate- 
rial, Ilex verticillata has become well-known and much more 
frequently planted. That its fruit is sufficiently lovely to re- 
quire protection from vandals is acknowledged, but that it has 
any value on the small place I do not acknowledge. Well- 
berried bushes of J. verticillata are rare even in nature. 

Aside from the fruit the species possesses no marked charac- 
teristics of any effect; the habit is privet-like—many erect 
branches forming a rounded rectangle taller than broad; the 
foliage is a dull green and actually yellowish in a dry soil; 
the flowers are almost invisible and the Fall color nil. Com- 
pared to a good privet, with its lustrous green, the ilex is 
completely out of the picture, although I doubt if its flowers 
are as evil smelling as those of the privet. 

Incidentally the mountain-holly, nemopanthus, is similar 
in that it also has but the one redeeming feature. Clumps are 
not difficult to transplant but the plants, for a deciduous 
species, are slow-growing and slow to mature fruit. 

And yet, who could resist the black alder at its best in 
nature, capped with red clusters that are equally thrilling in 
late Fall and when coated with sleet. Recently, in Nantucket, 
there was an actual area where the red predominated, rising 
high above a mass of glossy bayberry and ablaze in the 
western sun. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


How to Build a Bonfire 


HIS is the season of bonfires. To be sure, much of the 
garden refuse as well as leaves can be composted and thus 
made into valuable fertilizer, but the presence of insect pests 

















NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
Make Excellent Christmas Gifts 


Order now from 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 








Annuals in the Garden—H. S. Ortloff .....................0c00e $1.25 
Backyard Garden, The—E. I. Farrington ....................... 1.50 
Book of Gardening—Leonard Barron ......................-005: 1.25 
Beok of Peremnials—A. C. Hottes ..... 1... ccc ccc ccc ccc cece 1.50 
Cactus Culture—E. D. Schulz ....... 2... ccc ccc ccc ccc eee .. 2.00 
Delectable Garden, The—H. M. Fox ................ 0. ccc cceecees 10.00 
Everybody’s Garden—W. P. Eaton ....................00 00 ceee 2.50 
Flowers of the Wild: Their Culture and Requirements— 

ee EL ah cs cil Welnlow eis 46's 6'c H6 boa ree O08 2.00 
Fragrant Path, The—L. B. Wilder .......................0000uee 8.00 
Garden Club Manual—E. R. Fisher ......................0-.000505- 2.00 
Gardens of Colony and State—A. G. Lockwood ................... 25.00 
Living With Our Flowers: Through Four Seasons of the Year— 

grea he en ew a6 4 CRN EN TH aO ROS Oe 3.00 
Outdoor Living Room, The—L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence .. 2.50 
Planning and Planting the Home Garden—P. Murray .......... 3.50 
Rock Gardening, A Simple Guide to—Sir J. L. Cotter ............ 1.25 
Roses, The Book of—G. Griffin Lewis ........................... 3.00 
Scoring System for Flowers and Gardens—Emily Brown ........ 1.50 
Success With House Plants—J. L. Kift and K. B. Hedenberg..... 15 
Trees, The Book of—A. C. Hottes .............. 0. cc cece eee eee 3.00 
Western American Alpines—I. N. Gabrielson .................... 3.50 
Wilson, Plant Hunter, Ernest H.—E.I. Farrington .............. 2.50 

BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 

















If Trees Could Only Speak . . . ! 


of many kinds indicates the wisdom of destroying by fire such | 


trash as is likely to harbor them. This is especially true in 


sections where the European corn borer is active. It may seem | 


like an easy matter to make a bonfire and yet there are diffi- 


become dry. 
The site should be on an open space where there is plenty 
of air, and a reasonable distance from trees or sheds. Once 


chosen, it is well to keep to the same spot, as successive fires | 


can be lighted on the ashes, which make a convenient mound. 
A good way to proceed is as follows: 

‘Take some dry newspaper and crumple each sheet into a 
loose ball. Build the balls up into a pyramid and lay over 
them any dry twigs, prunings, hedge clippings or rough grass. 
Test the direction of the wind by moistening a finger and 
holding it up. Then light the fire from the windward side. 


One match should suffice and the fire flare up at once. Keep it | 


supplied with the drier refuse until it is burning well. 

When it is burning strongly the fire will consume any kind 
of rubbish as the internal heat will dry the wettest stuff. The 
resulting wood ash, consisting almost entirely of potash, is a 
valuable fertilizer. 


| 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
| for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 
And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who-realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 


culties, especially when the garden refuse has not had time to | deserved their attention. 


MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 


_ will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 


| will be under no obligation, of course. 


| 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc 


| 1368 BEACON STREET & BROOKLINE, MASS. 














IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
—— of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as — were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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WOODWARD 
Florist 


WALPOLE, N. H. 


EMS FROM THE WOODS 
are pleasing Christmas gifts. 
You should order one or more of 
our boxes of beautiful red berries, 
cones and sprays of greens — 
postpaid anywhere on receipt of 
price—$1.50. 


Our Christmas wreaths, centerpieces and 
baskets are a charm and joy for decorat- 
ing homes, churches and stores. 


Booklets Gladly 








Harvest days are here! 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and BULBLETS 


of the newer and choicer varieties are 
ready for delivery. 


Be sure to send for our Fall Wholesale 
or Special Dollar Sale before pur- 
chasing. 


Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 








SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


LILIES 


We are now digging: 


L. WALLACE! and L. TIGRINUM 
15c each, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid 


Price List on Request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 


BL CALL FOR 


FALL PLANTING! 


Ask for list of varieties and 
Clean Up Prices. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHERRY MEADOW 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


(Called by some light blue) 














Its charm is unique for the home 
window. Its simple beauty suggests 
an appealing gift. Lovely plants in 
bloom. 

35c and 50c each 


Express collect—Cannot be mailed 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES 





HORTICULTURE 


Garden Club Programs 


ARDEN clubs often find difficulty in arranging Novem- 
ber and December programs. Usually it is deemed wise 
to introduce fez.ures which are appropriate to the season, but, 
on the other hand, the Winter months offer especially good 
opportunities for lectures or discussions of a general nature. 
It is sometimes felt that many garden clubs keep their pro- 
grams within too narrow a range, with the result that variety 
is lacking. In view of these facts, it is interesting and worth 
while to discover what some of the more progressive clubs 
have decided upon as programs for meetings held at this time 
of the year. 

The Lawrence (Kan.) Flower Club has a yearbook, the 
programs of which combine timeliness and variety to an 
unusual degree. At the first meeting in November, which was 
held on the fourteenth, the following program was carried 
out: 


Women Who Have Influenced Gardening. 
Round Table, New Flower Faces That Bloomed in My 1932 Garden. 


On November 28, at the last meeting of the month, the 


program will be as follows: 
Putting the Garden to Sleep. 
The Gardener Plans for Christmas Decorating. 
When Poets Write of Gardens. 
Only one meeting of the club will be held in December, and 


at that time the following program will be carried out: 


Flower of the Month—the Holly. 
Poem—Legend of the Christmas Rose. 
Christmas Music. 

Mistletoe—Its Growth and Ancient Usage. 
Poinsettias. 


When January comes there will be two meetings, at one of 
which there will be an exhibition of kodak pictures of flowers 
in gardens and a display of the club members’ 1932 garden 
diaries. At the second meeting the members will answer this 
question, ‘‘What benefit have you derived from the flower 
club during the past year?”’ 

In February the club will consider the following topics: 

The Homeland of Some of Our Flowers and the Story of Their 
Adoption Into Our Gardens. 

Hardy Lilies in the Garden. 

Indispensable Annuals—New and Old. 

In March there will be a discussion of the various state 
flowers and the history of their selection, and also a program 
arranged by the wild flower committee. 

It is the custom of this club to consider one flower each 
month, this being called the flower of the month. In January, 
for example, the snowdrop is considered as the flower of the 
month. In February it is the primrose and in March the violet. 

Garden club committees preparing programs for the year 
may be interested in some of the other features as described in 
the Lawrence Flower Club yearbook for the past season. 

In early April a Spring plant sale was held. Early in May 
there was a Spring flower show, featuring tulips and other 
early flowers; later in the month a public meeting was con- 
ducted with ‘“The Highway Beautiful’’ as the general topic. 
Near the end of the month the regular meeting of the club 
was held, with a ten-minute talk on ‘‘Peony Is the Home- 
Sweet-Home in Gardens,’’ followed by papers on ‘‘Peony 
Varieties’ and ‘“The Care and Culture of Peonies.”’ 

A meeting on July 11 was devoted to alpine flowers and 
their care, but on July 25 the members turned away from 


practical garden talks and presented the following program: 


Three men who have helped us in our garden ventures: 
Dr. E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter and Author. 
L. H. Bailey, Botanist, Author, Philosopher. 
J. Horace McFarland, Rosarian, Author, Editor. 


At the first August meeting, with the poppy as the flower 
of the month, there was a club display of dish and miniature 
water gardens, terrariums, and miniature model gardens, 
which aroused widespread interest. At a later meeting in 
August a zinnia and marigold display was presented, with 
talks on ‘‘Short Cuts in Gardening” and ‘‘Planning for the 
Night-time Loveliness of the Garden.” 





NOVEMBER 15, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of er estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman, 43, wishes work in establishment 
of landscape architect, murseryman, er 
owner of place to be improved. Experienced 
in planning and planting gardens; some 
clientele; references. Glad to help in house- 
hold when business is —_—. Free November 
1. V., Care of “Ho ‘e,”” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Oapable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two ——* 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. O. L., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Oaretaker, desires position on a 
rivate estate, thoroughly understands 
lowers, shrubs, ornamental trees, rock gar- 

dens, lawns; ana rience. 16 

years on weil nown North Shore estate. 

A-1 references. American, age 31, married, 

no children. Willing to go anywhere for 

permanent position, have chauffeur’s li- 

cense. B. E. D., Oare of “Horticulture,” 

Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Experienced in taking care of 
flowers, fruit, lawns, shrubs, eenhouse. 
Seven years in last place. icultural 
school training. Four years with prominent 
landscape architect. Oapable of taking 
charge. American, 86 years old. Married. 
References. F. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager. Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
ena in making flower gardens, hardy 
ower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
gas of flower plants and vegetables. 
ormerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. paseeiiy ex- 
erienced in gréenhouse and outside work. 
ingle, age 42, Scotch. T. O., Care of “‘Hor- 

ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go prqynare- Will comms reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Bosten, Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Expérienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin- 
tendent. ¥. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J. 





Gardener: Married, age 88, desires posi- 
tion on small or large estate, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of floral cul- 
ture, greenhouse experience. Gardener, 96 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Excellent gardener and chauffeur, married, 
desires position. Would be valuable on 
small farm. Six years’ experience, and very 
good references. Apply to present employer 
— Mrs. T. Henry Dixon, Stenton Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener, single, desires position on a smal! 
estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 
work. Experienced also in the care of 
lawns, flowers, and the general upkeep of 
an estate. Excellent references furnished. 
L. N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. G. W., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager: Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
grower of flower plants and vegetables. 
Formerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
S| 0. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Ss. 





Private chauffeur with 20 years’ experience 
in garden work, desires a position where 
ability, faithfulness and integritv are essen- 
tial: moderate wages and highest reference. 
T. R., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SPECIAL LECTURE 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29, 1932 | 
Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
Insurance Company of North America Bldg. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD IN 
KODACOLOR MOVIES 


By Mrs. Caspar W. Hacker, of 


(Former Member of the Executive Council) 


Please note that this is an evening lecture 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 








598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


NOVEMBER 16, 1932 


at 2:30 p.m. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: 
"Greenhouse Roses" by 


Mr. George H. Gillies | library. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional 


HISTORY 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 
| Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





OF THE 


Society 
By 


illustrated and containing 


Price $3.00 





For Sale by the 





"Vase of Roses" 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the foilowing 
privileges: 
1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 


Members may bring guests 


¢ 


Amateur 


"Vase of Outdoor Flowers" 


2. 
3. 
4. 


To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
ks. 

To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 

Society at which admission is charged. 

To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 





JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





semi-monthly magazine, 
For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Bosten, Mass. 


Horticulture. 











| ENTRIES INVITED 














FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them 


Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
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quality: 
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TORE MULL! 


Price and service 
Puaranteed-- 


_ ATKINS & DURBROW In. 














177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 
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In October attention was given to the study of evergreens 
and of berry-bearing shrubs and vines, followed by a tree 
leaf contest. 


A Useful Double Duty Bulb 


RODIAEA UNIFLORA, mentioned by T. H. Everett in 
the October 15 number as a little known forcing bulb, 
might also be classed as a little known but highly desirable 
garden bulb. I have three clumps in my garden which have 
increased steadily in size since their original planting in 1901 
when a dozen bulbs were obtained as Triteleta uniflora, the 
name under which it can be obtained occasionally from dealers 
in bulbs for Fall planting. 

This bulb seems equally at home in the shade of a deutzia, 
as in the open, in the one case in light soil and in the other in 
heavier soil. The first situation is a sheltered one and the 
second catches all the wintry blasts of the North and West. In 
the shade the flower becomes a milk-white, while retaining 
all its natural color in the open. Mr. Everett, while calling 
attention to the onion-like odor of bruised leaves and stems, 
neglected to mention the sweet fragrance of the blossoms. The 
clumps last in bloom several weeks. 

Its outdoor habit of growth is unusual. The leaves grow 
in the early Fall and are full grown when Winter sets in, 
remaining green until after the flowers fade and the seed pods 
ripen in late Spring and early Summer, after which the plant 
rests until the following Fall. It increases freely by bulblet 
offsets, and the seeds germinate freely, so that between the two 
processes there is no reason why the plant should not be.a 
permanent garden subject. In all the time I have had it, it has 
never failed of its bloom in Spring, and with no other care 
than the incidental cultivation occasioned by the cultivation 
of the plants nearby. 

—Charles E. F. Gersdorff. 


Washington, D. C. 





The Packard Auto- 
matic Feeder weighs 
(packed) 8 pounds, 
and costs $1 and post- 
age. Why pay more? 


Special Mixtere Bird Food 
Nothing else like it; 
nothing else so good, 
10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 


Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





Established 38 Years 





Don’t Neglect Your Lawn 


The complete beauty of your home 
depends on its setting. 

To be assured of healthy shrubbery, 
a perfect lawn and strong, weedless grass, 
the liberal use of a combination of— 


Shute’s Special Peat Moss 
and Shute’s Special 
Pulverized Cow Manure 


At this season is a necessity. Not only 
a protection against the hot weather, 
but, applied now, it will work well into 
the en's frost and then— 


THE DIFFERENCE 
Shute’s 


Special Nag Moss .. - $2. 50 bale 
pulv. Cow Manure 2.75 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure .. 2.75 “ 

Bone Meal ..... 2.50 “ 
Cotton Seed Meal .... 1.75 “ 
Agricultural Lime .... 1.00 bag 
Real Quality Lawn and Field Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Gifts From Wermont 
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GARLAND WREATH NO. 7 WITH ELECTRIC CANDLE 














No. 


No. ¢ 


1 


oo | 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


Our wreaths are made of the very finest fragrant Balsam, trimmed with 
real cones and berries. : 


12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries 
$.75 each, 3 for 32.00 


15-inch wreath with six sprays of cones and six sprays of red 
SY NaS 0.0: siberian Sao 06 pies eee $1.25 each, 3 for $3.00 


20-inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays of berries 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00 


20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries 
$2.50 each, 3 for $6.50 


A large 26-inch wreath, built on a frame for store or cemetery 


use. Decorated with cones, catkins, and berries .... $5.00 each 
The largest wreath we make. Like No. 5, only 30 inches in size 
$8.00 each 


This 20-inch wreath is called the garland wreath and is one of 
our loveliest. Several large cones and sprays are used in a design 
«. the bottom and there is a large red ribbon bow at the top. 
We offer this wreath with an electric candle and cord which will 
Sh: Gi GIO CHNNS ... .. 5 i bane os vee Codsbesc $4.00 each 


20-inch wreath designed like No. 3, but made on a frame which 
makes it more suitable for cemetery use. We especially recom- 
a TT eee oe re $2.50 each 


20-inch wreath decorated like No. 5, but made on a frame for 
SN WUD op nicl 0 a 660 0 04 0 6008s Eons ewe $4.00 each 


SPECIAL EVERGREEN BOXES 


An ideal gift for a city friend, these boxes contain sprays of 
many kinds of evergreens with some cones and red berries. 


Box No. 1, containing 50 assorted 12-18 in. sprays ....$2.50 
Box No. 2, containing 100 assorted 12-18 in. sprays .... 4.90 
Box No. 3, containing 300 assorted 12-18 in. sprays ....10.00 


~ - , ee 


HE most delightful presents you can give your 

friends are those fresh from the Green Moun- 
tains. @ Wreaths made of fragrant, spicy Balsam 
and decorated with cones and red berries, unique log 
baskets filled with choice Winter bouquets from the 
forests, boxes containing many kinds of evergreens 
and bright-colored berries, and the always useful 
gifts like Maple Sugar, Butternuts, Popcorn, and 
sturdy Ash Baskets. @ ‘These gifts fill the home 
with the spirit of an old-time Christmas. 


© 
LIVING TREES 


These nice little trees may be used not only for Christmas trees, 
but also for porch and window boxes. 


Trees Each Per 12 
Colorado Spruce 12-15 in. $ .75 $ 7.50 
Douglas Fir 12-15 in. 75 7.50 
Fir Balsam 18-24 in. 1.00 10.00 
Fir Balsam 2-3 ft. 2.00 20.00 
Norway Spruce 3-4 ft. 2.50 25.00 


A 


Handmade 
VERMONT BASKETS 


Over twenty kinds of useful baskets made right in Putney 
by old-time skilled basket makers. Only the finest oak and 
ash lumber is used and these baskets are so strongly made 
that they may last a lifetime. 


Why not give your Thanksgiving and Christmas presents 
in useful baskets? They are all priced in our new holiday 
list. 


DECORATED 
SPRAY BASKETS 


TWIG BASKET: Like the one 
in the picture, filled with moss 
and woodsy Winter bouquets. 
These baskets may be used after- 
wards with metal container for 
porch baskets or vine baskets. 


Baskets alone ...... $ .75 each 
With Winter Bouquet 1.50 each 


BASKET OF ANTIQUE PAT- 
TERN: Stained a wood brown 
and filled with a Winter bouquet. 
This basket will last indefinitely, 
being made of Ash. 


6 in. deep, Basket alone $.50 ea. 
With Winter Bouquet 1.50 ea. 





Our prices are f.o.b. Putney. If you wish to send gifts to friends 
we will prepay charges and you can then remit the costs to us. 


Please send for our Complete Price List — You will find it interesting 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G., Putney, Vermont 
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